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BORDEN PARKER BOWNE 

Borden Parker Bowne, LL.D., professor of philosophy and 
dean of the Graduate School, Boston University, died suddenly on 
the afternoon of April 1. His death was entirely unexpected, for 
he was in active service, and he had even lectured as usual in the 
forenoon. The loss to Boston University, to the great number of 
men and women who had been his enthusiastic pupils, to the public 
that reads philosophy, and to the ecclesiastical circles in which he 
moved will be severely felt. 

His Boston chair is the only academic position in philosophy that 
he ever held. Born at Leonardsville, N. J., January 28, 1847 ; grad- 
uated from New York University (then University of the City of 
New York), in 1871; for two years a student at the universities of 
Paris, Halle and Gottingen; then for a brief period assistant pro- 
fessor of modern languages at his alma mater, and also for a time a 
member of the editorial staff of The Independent, in 1876 he was 
called to the office which, after nearly thirty- four years of distin- 
guished service, he has now laid down. The inherent attractiveness 
of his idealism, together with a brilliant style of exposition, which 
never lacked the grace of wit, brought throngs of students to his 
academic lectures. The same qualities have given his printed writ- 
ings a wide circulation. 

The keynote of his entire career as a philosopher was struck in 
his first published work, "The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer" 
(New York, 1874). If the style of this production betrays the 
exuberant audacity of youth, its argument, nevertheless, displays 
surprising keenness. It came at a time when Spencer's deduction 
of the definite from the indefinite, of consciousness from "nerve 
shocks," and of morality from the laws of the redistribution of 
matter, still seemed plausible. Bowne 's interest in exposing the fal- 
lacies of this whole method was largely religious. The ancient faith 
that the world has meaning, and that this meaning can be known, 
was to be defended. To maintain human freedom against the purely 
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deterministic interpretation of natural law ; to resist sensationalism, 
associationalism, and whatever else analyzes away the real unity of 
the mind ; to show that the higher categories are the fundamentally 
real ones, and that the world can be articulately thought only in 
terms of personality — these were his central aims from first to last. 
He was purposely and frankly an advocate, not a dispassionate on- 
looker. He conceived philosophy, in the ancient and accredited way, 
as existing for the purpose of furthering the interests of life. This 
dominance of the practical explains in part his method, which was, 
as he himself said, the reworking of categories somewhat after the 
manner of Herbart. The result was not a system of speculative 
idealism but rather an idealistic interpretation of life like that of 
his revered teacher Lotze. 

The same spirit and method went into his theological activities, 
which were by no means unimportant. His effort was always to 
think theological problems in terms of life, and as a consequence, 
though he was by no means a radical, he was commonly regarded as 
one. An unflinching defender of learning and liberty in the affair 
of his colleague, Professor Mitchell, a wit who could discomfit a 
theological adversary with a bon mot, a nature as religious as it was 
courageous, he has left his mark upon the ecclesiastical life of his 
time. 

A list of his major philosophical publications is here appended. 
"The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer," 1874; "Studies in Theism," 
1879; "Metaphysics," 1882, revised 1898; "Introduction to Psycho- 
logical Theory," 1887; "Philosophy of Theism," 1888, revised under 
the title of "Theism," 1902; "The Principles of Ethics," 1892; 
"Theory of Thought and Knowledge," 1897; "The Immanence of 
God," 1905; "Personalism," 1907. 

George A. Coe. 

Union Theological Seminary. 



THE SYSTEM OF VALUES 

THE year 1909 was marked by the birth of a new philosophical 
discipline— the philosophy of values. In saying this, I do not, 
of course, mean to imply that the problem of values is in any sense a 
new one, but that during the past year for the first time the system- 
atic description, classification, and explanation of values was en- 
tered upon quite independently by several of our foremost thinkers. 
Professor Montague's brief discussion of "The True, the Good, and 
the Beautiful from a Pragmatic Standpoint" appeared in April, 1 
following presentations of diverse aspects of the general problem by 
J This Journal, Vol. VI., No. 9. 



